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INTRODUCTION. 

"Always throwlngr light on the matter, this is 
the only sort of speech worth speatclnsr." 

-CARLISLE. 

"All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
erood shall exist, not its semblance, but itself." 

-BROWNING. 

This booklet does not assume or aim to 
treat the subject of physical culture in a com- 
prehensive manner, but is sent out for the 
" busy ones," hoping to interest them by ask- 
ing so little time (fifteen minutes daily) for 
beautifying and bettering of self, that it will 
tempt them to make a start in the right direc- 
tion, which will surely arouse enthusiasm and 
will eventually lead to a true and worthy 
measure of beauty and health for all. Never 
satisfying but more and more attracting, until 
we feel the inspiration for becoming all we 
were created capable of being ; remembering 
that everyone succeeds who does what he can, 
that "A good beginning is half-way to the 

end." — Pythagoras. 

Mrs. John Bailey. 

39 West 65TH Street, 
New York City. 



PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

ITS- OBJECT. 

"The hlfirhest and most profitable lesson Is 
the true knowledfire of ourselves." 

-THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

" Self reverence (moral), self knowledfire (men- 
tal), self control (vital). These three ALONE 
lead life to soverelfirn power, yet not FOR power. 
Power of herself would COME uncalled for." 

-TENNYSON. 

The object of " physical ** culture should be 
the same as any culture — to strengthen, refine 
and beautify; and begin it with this idea as 
the basis, "that common-sense is always found 
to be the highest science and secures the best 
results." Let us take the ground that all 
women, at least in theory, have reached the 
conclusion that physical culture is necessary in 
order to attain the highest type of womanly 
grace and beauty ; and yet a very small pro- 
portion of them give it any time, or thought 
even. "Haven't time" — "Too old!" are their 
excuses. No one is too old — " till the tired 
heart shall cease to palpitate" — and everyone 
should be able to employ fifteen minutes daily 



in self improvement ; surely this is the most 
practical and beneficial, for you use it every 
time you breathe, or mftve or speak. This 
physical training is the outer polish of the 
mind and soul. I know the theory that the 
spirit transforms the outer. Is it so? In a 
degree, but in a degree only. Can a musician 
whose soul is filled with music, and whose 
mind has the knowledge of every note and 
shade, translate it to the world without 
thorough training of the physical used in pro- 
ducing music? No; he must train the muscles 
employed to obedience — the same in every art. 
The soul feels, the mind conceives, but the vital 
executes. It teaches us to appreciate and leave 
undisturbed Nature's beautiful lines, and to 
regain them, of which there is much need, to 
avoid the rigidity and clumsiness which are 
apt to come with age and weakness. 

Proper training tends to deepen and broaden 
narrow chests, increasing the strength and 
capacity of the lungs, to establish harmonious 
poise and certainty of carriage, to correct 
uneven hips and shoulders, to promote ease of 
step and grace of niovement in walking, to 
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reduce redundances, to increase flesh, to make 
flexible, strong and responsive the entire phys- 
ical being— in short, to bring one to a fine 
normal condition. Using no apparatus, the 
grace and strength acquired are lasting, being 
of yourself and within yourself, not depending 
upon outside influence. 

"Ye are not bound I the soul of thingrs is sweet. 
The heart of belngr Is celestial rest. 
Strongrer than woe Is WILL; that which was 

Cood 
Doth pass to Better— Best." 

-EDWIN ARNOLD. 

METHOD. 
"Within yourselves deliverance must be sousrht." 

" It maketh and UNMAKETH, mendinsr all. 
What It hath wrougrht is better than hath been." 

-EDWIN ARNOLD. 

" All art presupposes rules of procedure, a 
mechanism, a method which must be known." 
I am convinced that the question of method 
needs serious attention, for improper physical 
training is as injurious as improper mental or 
moral training; not one of the three natures 
(mental, emotive or vital), can suffer without 
affecting the others. 
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Many fancy that movements of the body, 
whatever they may be or whatever used to 
assist, is physical culture. Not by any means. 
It is surprising the number of persons who 
think they receive physical culture — which 
means ease, repose, control — from the daily 
duties and occupations of life, (if they used 
themselves as nature planned, they might); 
but labor hardens the muscles used and leaves 
the remainder unused and uncontrolled. Take 
for example the farmer, whose occupation 
gives him the greatest variety of exercise and 
largely in the outer air, but do we look to him 
for* grace of movement, nobility of bearing or 
longevity ? And with domestics, the " ladies' 
maid " who does light labor, moves with greater 
ease and grace than the scullery-maid or cook, 
because the muscles are not hardened. The 
perfection and highest state of a muscle is in 
its flexibility rather than in its hardness. Men- 
tal and moral discipline are considered neces- 
sary by all, but they are no more so than 
physical. By disciplining the physical to obe- 
dience the power of the mind over the body is 
heightened and self-control rendered easier. 
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Until lately, physical culture has suggested 
angular jerking movements, Indian clubs, 
dumb-bells, pulleys, bars, chest weights, sand- 
bags, verily " striking out from the shoulder" — 
the movements being the same as when the 
body is under the control of the lower emotions 
— all this is not culture, for all action is reflex. 
It may give a certain amount of animal vitality, 
at a tremendous expenditure of nerve force, 
such as one could gain by chopping wood, 
sweeping and other hard labor, but the sinuous- 
ness, grace and strength which harmonize with 
a fine high type of organism cannot be gained 
by such work. 

See the trainer or leader in a gymnasium. 
Look at his arms, muscles hardened until they 
are more prominent than in Ihe Laocoon in 
the death agony and struggle with the serpents. 
But in the Laocoon the face and entire body 
are in harmony. But such muscles when the 
mind is in repose ! Dr. Franklin made Her- 
cules the type of young America, and I regret 
that most of the limited number who have 
given physical culture their attention have 
accepted him as their model. 
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For symmetry y harmony and beauty I would 
suggest Apollo — no rigid prominent muscles, 
but the highest type of symmetry as mani- 
fested where the triune nature of man is 
uniformly developed — the perfect type. . 

" Culture means the perfect and EQUAL de- 
velopment of man on ALL sides." 

The name of Delsarte, whether he is credited 

with too much or too little, should be dear to 

all, for it certainly gave great impetus to the 

training of the body; with his name and 

formulations, grace with a strong emphasis, 

found a place in physical culture. What did 

Delsarte give us ? We are not so sure as before 

his eldest daughter, Mme. Geraldy, visited us. 

He gave us beautiful definitions of art, he 

analyzed the expressions of the body as related 

to mind and soul, he formulated the trinity of 

being, that is, he divided the body into three 

zones : 

Head — Mental. 

Torso — Moral or emotive.* 

Limbs — Vital. 

* Professor Moses True Brown, in his '* Philosophy of Ex- 
pression/' the best work on the subject now extant, uses the 
term emotive in place of moral, as used by Delsarte and 
Mackeye. 
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Each division he again and again subdivides, 
which divisions are used chiefly in analytic 
study. Though these natures blend, co-operate 
and interpenetrate, not acting separately, yet 
he shows us that each by preference selects a 
certain part of the body through which to 
specially manifest itself. The philosophy of 
expression which Delsarte showed could be 
taught has been greatly enlarged by his dis- 
ciples and teachers in this country, and been 
made practical for daily use by Americans. 

His teachings are a blessing, and they will 
be felt more and more as they pass onward, 
gaining as they go, making people soft, teach- 
ing them to relax and not to energize muscles 
unnecessarily in the performance of bodily 
functions, to take the care and anxiety out of 
them, to give them quiet, rest, repose, the great 
need of modern times. He observed that 
man's movements when under the control of 
his highest, noblest emotions, were not angular 
and jerky, but were in graceful lines, in the 
order of spirals and curves, so after relaxing 
or freeing of the muscles from old or bad 
habits, evolve the t;rue and the beautiful. The 
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preliminary work is based upon, slow rh}^h- 
mic, flowing motions, which give symmetrical 
strength and grace. 

Nothing is more desirable than a perfect body 
under perfect control, as all we express in this 
world of the mind and soul, must be by and 
through the activity of the body; and how use- 
less to command the body when it does not 
possess the ability to obey — has not been 
trained to obedience. To be in harmony, a 
refined, strong mind should have a refined, 
strong body in which to dwell. 

The greatest difficulty in attaining success 
or a high state' of physical development is our 
unwillingness to employ the knowledge we 
possess, in the every-day happenings of life, for 
knowing the next thing to do is not of value 
until you do the next thing you know. 

Another and possibly greater obstacle to the 
undertaking is the amount of time asked. 
Professional persons in this line, whether 
teachers or lecturers, devote of course the 
larger portion of their lives to their theme, 
and, like other enthusiasts, feel that the whole 
world, if they would give it thought, could do 
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the same, forgetting how care-burdened and 
occupied are the masses, through necessity. 
We know that the more care-burdened and 
occupied the greater the necessity for under- 
standing the physical, that the strain and waste 
may cease, and they may reserve enough vital- 
ity to enjoy the pleasures which would lie 
within their reach with added strength. I 
would advise making a beginning, however 
small, and continue in it. I am sure it will con- 
vince you of the health and strength and 
beauty which you can bring forth. Physical 
culture must reach the masses in a practical 
form before it can accomplish the end it seeks. 
It has an object beyond wearing low-necked 
dresses and aesthetic gowns, which have ever 
been for the few. It seeks to give us a race of 
strong-limbed, lithe, graceful men and women. 
No matter upon what ground one undertakes 
the work ; if for grace and beauty, health fol- 
lows ; if for health, beauty and grace are the 
result. It is a duty every woman owes to her- 
self, to those around her, as well as to those 
who follow, to make the most and best of 
herself, never forgetting 

" That trifles make perfection, 
But perfection Is no trifle." 
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HARMONY. 

" Perfect beauty Is nowhere to be found. It 
exists only In fragments, and by training we 
must unite and HARMONIZE tlie whole." 

Harmony is the foundation of all grace, and 
to secure harmony we must gain perfect sup- 
pleness and control of the muscles. "Grace 
is the highest form of expression ; " angularity 
and awkwardness are more often caused by 
habit than nature, and are a great waste of 
force. The " don'ts " of our childhood have 
much to do with it — repression from the cradle 
to the grave. How important that mothers 
should know how to teach their children, and 
how to do themselves, as children so early 
imitate those with whom they come in con- 
tact 

When a mother says " don't," let her be 
able to give the child a reason and tell it how 
or zvhat to do. Children are bright and orig- 
inal, but soon lose it. Poor things ! they are 
put into the mould and pressed into conven- 
tional shape, so far as lies in the parents* 
power. Teach them to stand and breathe 
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well ; then give to them the greatest freedom 
possible ; let them run and romp out of doors 
if you want strong, happy children. It is best 
to have physical education begin at birth — 
yea, before. Aim to develop the good. Think 
of the power which has been given to us to 
influence those who come after us, for better, 
for worse. So perfect should be the move- 
ments of the body that, as someone has said, 
" If every muscle struck a note in this wonder- 
ful instrument of nature only harmony would 
result" 

What is the first requisite toward harmony 
of movement? Perfect freedom. What is 
freedom ? Perfect obedience to law or nature. 
A woman should sacrifice anything before 
freedom of motion. Yet that is usually the 
first thing disregarded. As soon as the body 
is restricted by clothes it becomes discordant, 
out of harmony. And think of the clothing 
of the average woman! Can one wonder 
there are so many discordant-looking creat- 
ures? All women, by this time, are familiar 
with the fault found with them. First, the 
corset, that much discussed article of dress. 
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I shall not attempt to say anything new upon 
the subject, but only add my voice against it. 
Every woman knows 'tis detrimental to health 
and not comfortable, except as habit has ren- 
dered it a necessity by weakening the muscles 
of the waist and spine, and she knows that 
artists in all ages have decried it as destroying 
beauty and grace. 

When you speak of the corset every woman 
hastens to inform you she wears it loose. 
They all wear them alike — loose. A corset 
worn loose, when worn for support, is worse 
than when worn to fit, for you lean farther 
forward for support, thus pressing in and down 
upon the abdomen, causing all manner of ills 
and giving a very bad position to the chest. 
A woman may be gracious, but never graceful, 
until the waist muscles are strong and supple, 
so Delsarte says. Harmony, continuity of line 
and the relative proportion of the body can- 
not be obtained with the waist muscles in 
bondage, and, one by one, the corsets are 
going, and will go. Simple waists which sup- 
port the bust and give freedom of movement 
will be substituted. Tight shoes, with which 
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almost every woman has had a shght experi- 
ence — tight enough, at least, so they felt great 
relief upon removing them. Can one doubt 
that the facial expression is affected by pain 
of so nervous a character? The whole body 
expresses the discomfort. And gloves so tight 
the hand can scarcely grasp the card-case or 
portemonnaie. It is strange we submit to such 
discomfort; and 'tis done to enhance what? — 
our idea of the beautiful. You cannot re- 
strict the body and preserve grace and dignity, 
two of the highest essentials of beauty. Any 
garment which appears to do so mars, and one 
which actually does deforms. The greatest 
beauty, and also the rarest, is in harmony of 
parts, a perfect proportion. Upon this point 
knowledge is vague. We judge in the abstract 
largely. A small woman is entitled to small 
hands and feet, a large woman to large hands 
and feet. Let us learn to consider the whole 
and know that a figure well modelled, from its 
harmony, will appear much slighter than an 
ill-modelled figure. Give yourselves freedom^ 
and bring mind and body into blessed har- 
mony. Bring them to act in unityy and avoid 
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the friction of bad mental habits, which make 
such haste and waste with the nerve forces. 
One should develop kindness as a matter of 
economy, as nothing is so wasteful as anger 
and impatience. These, with the hurried feel- 
ing which always haunts us, is enough to rob 
life of much pleasure and all grace. We form 
such a habit of hurry that we hurry when the 
necessity has passed. We carry it into every- 
thing, and when we lie down to sleep at night 
it is with a hurried feeling of all the things to 
be done on the morrow. 

** Tranquil leisure." What a restful, delight- 
ful, harmonic sound. A writer says tranquil 
leisure is less and less sought after. Sought 
after ? No ; we can scarcely realize its mean- 
ing. It has a far-away, Arcady sound ; it 
seems beyond our reach. But the law of the 
new school, which is relax, let go, will bring it 
much nearer. Then developing kindness, let 
it run through all the outer being, that the 
harmony may be more complete. 

Fear not to cultivate the outer, for Lowell 
says, ** The heart and strength of the granite 
is not hurt by polishing the surface." 
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DRESS. 

AH women recognize many difficulties in 
the way of reform dress, for experiments, as a 
rule, are expensive and unsatisfactory. But 
this far we can safely advance — the discarding 
of corsets and many skirts. Then give to the 
body its pro rata of work or weight. Not all 
from the shoulders ; the hips are strongs and 
should share in the burden of carrying clothes. 
When we leave the conventional style of dress 
for the street, one of two things is necessary, 
viz., that you employ an artist to dress you or 
that you be an artist yourself. I think it the 
best taste to moderately conform to fashion 
for the street, so far as freedom of movement 
will allow, observing simplicity and harmony 
throughout the costume. For house and 
evening toilettes never was woman so free to 
choose to suit her individual taste. One may 
choose froni the simplest and plainest to the 
most picturesque and aesthetic. Many models 
may be found in old pictures, which, with 
slight modifications, make the most beautiful 
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gowns. The divided skirt, which was origin- 
ated by Lady Habberton, of London, has no 
advantage over the petticoat with a yoke (in- 
stead of a band), as worn for years, that I can 
discover, and has disadvantages unless worn 
very short. 

The most comfortable and best manner for 
dressing yet discovered is a Union undergar- 
ment, of whatever material preferred ; eques- 
trian trousers of silk, wool or cotton ; a sensible 
waist as a corset substitute; and the dress; 
if one prefers to retain a petticoat, let it 
be of light weight, either silk or alpaca, and 
hung from a yoke instead of a band. When 
the figure will admit, I would do away with 
the waist. I seriously object to placing the 
weight of the clothing upon the shoulders. 
I see no reason for calling upon them to do 
more than their share of work. I see no 
reason why they should perform the work 
belonging to other parts of the body. A 
woman is so formed that any weight from the 
shoulder over the chest and bust has a ten- 
dency to depress the chest, and anything 
which interferes with an active chest or lung 
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power IS injurious. Let the chest and bust, 
which is a very sensitive part, be free from 
pressure or weight. A woman should stand 
so the weight from the hips comes upon the 
hips, and not upon the abdomen. The above 
manner of dressing will soon be the rule, and 
not the exception, as a very large number 
have already adopted it. This is an age of 
great freedom in every direction, and woman 
has taken advantage of it to greatly improve 
her dress ; but it still remains to become the 
art it should be. 

" She Is sweetly dressed, and there Is such a 
native elesrance In this lady that her person 
adorns what she wears more than dress CAN 
adorn her." 

For the care of the body there are many 
rules given and books written, but each one 
must select and decide what best agrees with 
her. The question of bathing should be 
specially considered. Most books recommend 
bathing the entire body each day, which is 
more th^n is beneficial for many persons. A 
bath twice a week, with thorough rubbing 
daily with Turkish towel or flesh brush, is 
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better when the vitality is low. I should say 
bathing in proportion to vitality. In follow- 
ing any book or advice consider individual 
needs, and note the effect, until you have de- 
cided what treatment is best for you. The 
same with food. Learn what gives to^^« the 
most nourishment, for upon digestion and cir- 
culation the health and strength of the body 
depend. Do not decide that certain foods are 
good^ and partake of them regardless of effect. 
Life and health require intelligent thought. 
Fresh air is of the utmost importance^ as all 
know. 'Tis carelessness when a room is not 
ventilated both from the lower and upper 
parts. 

Fresh Air — Food — Exercise — give to them 
intelligent consideration. 

" Do the truth you know, and you shall learn 
the truth you need to know." 

—GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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BEAUTY, IDEALS. 

" In beauty that of decent and gracious mo- 
tion is firreater than that of favor." 

-LORD BACON. 

" It Is a thinar by Itself." 

-RUSKIN. 

Of making many "beauty books" there 
seems no end, for beauty delights the senses, 
the mind, the soul. It is the natural object of 
our desires in all things, so far as our knowl- 
edge tends. All, in a degree, are willing to 
work for it, and all after their own ideal enjoy 
it, though many, from long-accepted custom 
and want of training, have false ideas, by 
which much is marred. But we must raise 
an ideal, a standard of perfection, that we 
may work with light to a given end. Few 
realize the full value of ideals and their uses. 
What are our ideals and what their influence 
upon us? Our ideals are above and beyond 
our present realization, more beautiful and 
perfect than anything which we possess — un- 
attainable, as some would think. Yet, place 
the highest ideal of which you can conceive 
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forever before you, as an incentive to highest 
endeavor. That which is but a picture before 
you to-day becomes a realization to-morrow. 
" Ideals are masters of destiny." An ideal is 
the thought of betterment ; it is the inspir- 
ation, the enthusiasm of progress. As we 
approach our first ideals we raise the standard, 
and they grow as we grow. We never over- 
take the ideal; it moves onward as we ap- 
proach, rising higher and more beautiful, 
beckoning us on and on and on again, like 
the shadowy to-morrow. Are we true to our 
ideals? Are we true to ourselves? We claim 
to admire the Venus de Milo, the Greek sculp- 
ture, the flowing lines, the grace — 'tis our ideal 
— but how much do we work to attain it ? Is 
it our ideal? The Greek proverb is — ** We all 
become like what we think about," and they 
became noted for their beauty, because beauty 
was their ideal. They were constantly sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery, statues and 
pictures, and by no people was beauty so 
highly esteemed. A beautiful Greek sought 
to be known by all the people. Thus they 
became like what they saw and thought about. 



\ 
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and the work of the ancient Greeks is to this 
day the model for grace and beauty. In the 
present age it is evident our ideals are dis- 
torted, and that French fashion-plates and 
gowns are given more thought than Venuses, 
Greek art, or the perfect type of woman. 

We must grow to an intelligent appreci- 
ation of what the really beautiful is. The 
human form is capable of being the most 
beautiful and wonderful of objects. It is in- 
deed " the man wonderful in the house beau- 
tiful." It was intended it should be beautiful, 
and it is through carelessness, mistakes, false 
ideas, or disregard of nature's laws that we 
find it ugly and discordant. Think of the 
perfect beauty, and more than beauty, which 
lies in the finely and uniformly developed 
human body — the melody, the rhythm, the 
sublimity. 

How graceful motion of the body holds and 
fascinates ! There is much wisdom in the four 
wishes of the Greeks : 

(i) To be healthy. 

(2) To be beautiful. 

(3) To be rich honestly. 
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(4) To be gay and merry with one's friends. 

Nothing is so essential to personal beauty 
as health; and happiness is a great aid to both. 
Kind thoughts and love are the foundation 
of all. Both inwardly and outwardly it is a 
battle with self to attain the highest beauty 
and good, and he or she that conquereth is 
" greater than he that taketh a city." 



DAILY WORK. 

"Give us whereby to GLORIFY this DAILY 
work." 

" I hold It a duty of one who is erifted 
To know no rest, till his life Is lifted 
Fully up to his srreat srlfts' helgrht." 

-ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

That work is best for busy humanity which 
will in the shortest time secure the most prac- 
tical results; this would naturally include 
movements which could be applied to daily 
uses. All exercises should be begun slowly 
and carefully. " The most healthful exercise 
is that which exhilarates without exhausting." 
The breathing will tell you sooner than the 
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muscles when you have done enough. When 
"short** of breath, rest, and then try again; 
be careful in your enthusiasm not to overdo, 
but gradually ^^z£/ to the control and exertion 
both mentally and physically. In order to 
work to advantage, in correcting one fault not 
to form another — my experience has proven 
to me that a few lessons from a competent 
teacher are absolutely necessary. Note how 
the teacher stands and speaks. Poor in- 
struction is worse than none ; with a few 
lessons one can go on from better things to 
better things, improving the proportion and 
symmetry of the body, giving it expression^ 
which is the greater part of beauty, and the 
part for which we are responsible ; for good 
expression hold kind pleasant thoughts. " The 
pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts ; and the greatest art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible." 

Breathing is the fundamental law of life, 
and only when we are careful what we breathe 
and have learned how to breathe can the lungs, 
the great life-giving organs, do their best work. 
Our prominent physicians bear me out in the 
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statement that human beings generally do not 
know how to breathe. We must turn to the 
babe or small child and to the animals for a 
good example of perfect breathing. Watch a 
dog or cat as it lies stretched on the floor. 
One should breathe full, deep, strong and 
regularly ; take the air into the back part of 
the lungs first so you do not feel the muscles 
on the surface, then slowly and gradually fill 
them, seeing that the chest and diaphragm 
expand uniformly ; at first count two or three 
while you inhale, the same while you sustain 
and exhale ; gradually lengthen the count one 
at a time, until you establish slow rythmic 
breathing. There is no tonic for the nerves 
and blood like oxygen, it produces quiet and 
power. One should practice exaggerated 
breathing each day. Fill the lungs slowly, 
inhaling always through the nostrils, and sus- 
tain as long as you can without the slightest 
unpleasant sensation; then exhale slowly, inhale 
quickly and exhale slowly and -reverse ; then 
inhale as you raise the arms vertically, sustain, 
exhale as you lower arms, and many other 
ways until you have gained control of the 
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breath. Breathing alone will do much to 
restore one's figure and will prevent losing it, 
for to breathe well one must stand well. And 
this brings us to Poise. One rarely attains 
correct poise without training. A faulty poise 
IS most frequently caused by resting the weight 
on the heels ; then, to add to the deformity, 
some one, ignorant of the harmony of the 
body, trains you to stand straight^ to " throw 
your shoulders back and hold up your head," 
which throws the abdomen into vulgar promi- 
nence. You know the body is divided into 
mental, emotive and vital, and think of going 
through the world with the vital, or abdomen, 
leading; it is all wrong; not but that it is 
respectable, but it should be kept in the back- 
ground. Women tell me almost daily that 
they do not mind the flesh abotit their 
shoulders but here ! referring to the hips and 
abdomen. No need of it, it is your own fault ; 
and shoulders thrown back ! Who ever saw a 
child born with shoulders thrown back ? The 
shoulders belong at the side and should be 
free and easy, as soon as you energize the 
shoulders the body is awkward and stiff, the 
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neck muscles rigid. Try it and see if you 
wonder children "stick their stomachs out" 
and heads forward. In memory I think we 
can all hear the voice of parent or guardian 
admonishing us to " stand straight," " throw 
your shoulders back." Blessed it is, " that all 
things shall pass away ; " and let us trust that 
the rising generation will be trained to raise 
the chest, and taught the law of the perpendicu- 
lar as applied to man. As you depart from it, 
right or left, forward or back, you depart from 
the highest type of the human form. 

To acquire the line of the perpendicular, 
rise slowly on your toes, raising the chest and 
contracting the abdomen as you rise ; holding 
the abdomen and chest in position come down 
slowly, settle until the heels touch the floor, 
but do not throw the weight back ; keep the 
weight forward so that a line from the crown 
of the head would fall at the front part of the 
arch of the foot. You will have the sensation 
of pitching forward until the change of poise 
has become habit, then you will find the 
standing position much stronger, more elastic 
and graceful than the old. This exercise uses 
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all the muscles necessary for correct standing, 
and after a time can be practiced while dres- 
sing; and during the day, when opportunity 
offers, poise on the toes and keep saying to 
the waist line, back ! back ! And in a short 
time you will be astonished at the improve- 
ment in your figure and carriage and the 
feeling of buoyancy which accompanies perfect 
breathing and poise. After breathing if I 
could practice but one exercise it would be 
the above. 

To walk well is more difficult because more 
complex. A woman can possess no greater 
accomplishment than to carry herself well and 
walk correctly. One has but to observe the 
passers by to realize the evasion of grace and 
dignity in poise and walking. The effect upon 
health, and the impression we convey upon 
those we meet, by habits of posture and utter- 
ance, make it worth while to work to attain. 

We instinctively feel that a fine carriage 
belongs largely to a good quality of mind, and 
there is something individual and distinctive 
about it which attracts more attention, is more 
desirable, more lasting, and will carry the eye 
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farther than a beautiful face or fine raiment. 
To move as Amelia Rives' heroine Asenath, in 
" The Story of Arno," would be a joy forever. 

Correct standing position. Weight on balls of 
feet, heels together, toes out, chest raised, neck 
and shoulder muscles easy; then advance the 
right foot just far enough so you can transfer the 
weight from the left foot to the right without 
raising the heels; then return the weight to 
the left foot, feeling the weight first when 
transferring on the ball of the foot, repeat 
many times ; then place the left in front and 
change weight from right to left and back, not 
changing the position of the feet while making 
the change. 

Correct standing position. Weight on left 
foot, place the right in advance the length of 
a step, which should be the length of your own 
foot; measuring with right foot, place the heel 
at instep or arch of left foot, the point of toe 
of the foot measuring indicating the line or 
point where the heel should touch; with the 
ball only of the right foot touching the floor 
transfer the weight from left to right, and as 
the right heel lowers, raise the left heel ; then 
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return the weight to the retired or left foot 
and, as you lower one heel, raise the other, 
feeling the weight first on the ball of the foot 
when transferring. Now again to forward foot, 
and back and forward again ; now left in 
advance and repeat ; then right and left as in 
walking, only transfer weight each step forward, 
backward, and forward with a smooth rocking 
or curving movement, seeing that the inside 
edges of the heels touch the same line at each 
step, toes turned slightly out ; that is walk in 
a straight line, as on the seam of a carpet or a 
crack in the floor, heels touching the line at 
each step, chest raised alwaysy not too high 
but high enough. As we raise the organs we 
raise ourselves in our own estimation, and if we 
raise to just the right height we command the 
respect of others, but woe ! if we raise them 
toa high, for it denotes self-assertion and 
conceit. 

Freeing the Thigh. 

Correct standing position. Feet on line, 
heels together, bend knee of right leg so 
that the toe just touches the floor; now as 
you lower the heel of the right foot raise the 
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heel of the left, so that when the right heel 
touches the floor the left foot is in the same 
position as the right was (knee bent and toe 
touching) ; reverse rolling one foot up from the 
heel and the other down from the toe ; the 
position of the toes on the floor does not 
change. The important part is to do this 
and keep the kips quiet, as the motion must be 
in the legs and thigh joint, and the thighs must 
be freed before one can walk well. A person 
who walks without free thighs jars the entire 
body, presenting a most awkward appearance. 
One who walks with a broad base " waddles." 
It is most important to strengthen and use the 
legs ; the strong spring at the knee and ball 
of the foot should do much to relieve the 
strain upon the spine — the great nerve centre. 
In going up and down-stairs make the legs do 
the work. Many physicians, in spinal troubles 
and certain cases, place their patients under 
instruction to learn the art of stair climbing. 

Clumsiness also results largely from using 
the legs and feet badly. Base positions, the 
foundation as it were, are most essential. 

Correct standing position. Place the right 
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foot as far in advance as possible, throwing the 
weight upon and bending until the left knee 
touches the floor, then slowly rise. Then with 
left in advance. 

To Free the Ankle. 

Correct standing position. Bend right knee 
until toe just touches floor, holding the knee 
quiet, raise and lower the toe as far as possible; 
then with left. 

Correct standing position. Raise the heel of 
right foot, pivot on ball and swing heel to toe 
of left foot, sink slowly bending knees, keep the 
body straight and feet in position; then with left 
foot. A good exercise for those who " toe in.*' 

Correct standing position. Sink slowly bend- 
ing knees, hold, rise slowly. 

C. S. P. — Walking exercise. Select line for 
heels to touch, toes turning slightly out, weight 
on left foot, lifting from the thigh throw the 
right foot forward touching first the ball ; as 
the weight transfers, raise the heel of the left 
foot ; by thigh movement throw left forward 
and transfer weight, raising right heel as left 
one lowers, and repeat working for rythm as 
well as mechanism. 
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Neck. — Draw the chin in back and forward, 
stretching neck muscles. You will see easily 
by a mirror how many muscles this exercise 
uses. 

Neck. — Bend head slowly forward, back- 
ward, right, left ; then forward, and describe a 
circle. 

Bend from hip joint forward and backward. 

Drop head, chest, waist ; raise first waist, 
chest, head. 

Drop head to side, let shoulder and side 
muscles follow; raise slowly, beginning with 
the lowest muscles. 

Drop head as a dead weight and cause it to 
describe a circle by use of waist muscles, 
bending at front waist line, and follow line of 
floating ribs to right, around the back to left 
and front ; at first practice a half-circle from 
left to right, if it seems too difficult to control 
the muscles for an entire circle. 

In arm movements for grace nothing is 
better than the figure 8. Make a large one on 
paper, place it in different positions, heights 
and angles, from the floor to the ceiling; cause 
the hand to follow the line with a rotary 
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movement of the arm ; for flexibility and 
control of the wrist cause the hand to describe 
the figure, turning from the wrist. 

C. S. P. — Raise the arms above the head, 
palms turned forward ; now turn hands so 
that finger tips touch, palms downward over 
head, bring them down slowly, describing a 
circle. Good for chest and shoulder blades. 

Arms relaxed, raise shoulders as high as is 
comfortable and drop or relax ; very slowly, 
then rapidly. 

Rotary Movement of Waist. 

Imagine a belt or girdle a little loose about 
the waist. By a rotary muscular movement 
endeavor successively to touch it at every point, 
first rotate to right then to left. This exercise 
gives roundness to the waist, great strength to 
the muscles, consumes superfluous tissue, and 
directly aids digestion. In the above keep 
the hips quiet. 

The Thighs and Abdomen. 

C. S. P. Weight upon right foot; throw right 
hip out (keeping body in nearly upright posi- 
tion), which will lower the shoulders; now, 
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without raising the shoulders, transfer the 
weight to left foot, throwing left hip out; 
repeat. When for strength alone practice 
slowly, when to reduce flesh rapidly. Slowly, 
for strength and rapidly to bum away the 
adipose tissue. 

Rotary Movement of the Thighs. 

C. S. P. — Throw right hip out, drop organs 
throwing abdomen out, throw left hip out, 
throw bustle out ; at first the movement will 
not be continuous, but by practice it soon 
becomes so, and you secure a rotary move- 
ment : As in the preceding exercise but one 
practice slowly for strength, and more rapidly 
to reduce flesh. 

C. S. P. — Place right foot far in advance, 

throw weight upon it bending knee, and bend 

from waist line, contracting the abdomen until 

the shoulder touches the knee ; the same with 

left. 

Sitting. 

In sitting place the left foot very near the 
chair, the weight on right foot a little advanced, 
bend the right knee (allowing the torso to re- 
spond) until you are seated. In rising throw 
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weight on right foot and with the spring of the 
knee raise the body; then with left foot in 
advance. Avoid sitting with knees apart and 
feet on a line, as it is a vulgar position ; also 
avoid rising by placing the hands on the knees 
and leaning far forward. When sitting, avoid 
relaxing and settling into the hips. By this I 
do not mean to sit rigidly. We should, above 
all things, convey an expression of ease and 
strength ; trained muscles will hold you with- 
out rigidity; rigidity is waste and awkwardness. 
"All motion should be perfect in mechanism 
and definite in expression.'* Certainty of pur- 
pose, definiteness of expression, belong to the 
person whom we label " well-bred.** How can 
we attain to this ? By self-examination, know- 
ing where we stand, acknowledging our limita- 
tions, getting a better understanding of our 
environments or the conditions existent in our 
surroundings — then will we be fitted to work 
intelligently. 

Before practicing the foregoing exercises 
practice relaxing, for which there are many 
names : decomposing, devitalizing, flexing, free- 
ing, releasing, which are all used to express 
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the same meaning, viz.: the withdrawal of 
will power, the letting go ; get the body so 
under control that when there are no demands 
upon it it will rest, and when there is demand 
use only force enough to satisfy it. Annie 
Payson Call's little book "Power Through 
Repose," gives many good suggestions, and, 
while it is possible to carry relaxation to an 
extreme, there is little to fear for the many. 
After practicing the relaxing exercises put 
them into daily use ; specially can this be done 
with the arms and hands, let them be passive, 
avoid fingering watchchain, chair fringe, rings, 
and other nervous movements which will sug- 
gest themselves to you if you preserve the 
thought of rest and repose. I cannot impress 
too strongly the necessity of bright, happy 
kind thought, so that when the body has been 
made responsive it may show forth the good, 
the loving, the true. 

Relaxing Exercises. 

Relax fingers of left hand, shake them with 
right hand by placing thumb in palm and 
fingers over the back ; then relax right, using 
left to shake it with. 
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Relax hand palm downward, arresting force 
at wrist, by movement of the arm shake the 
hand. 

Relax lower arm, shake from shoulder. 

Relax whole arm, shake or agitate by sway- 
ing the body, also by raising and lowering the 
shoulder. 

Relax foot, letting it hang as a weight, 
shake by movement of the leg. 

Relax lower leg, shake it by movement of 
the thigh. 

Relax whole leg, shake or swing it by sway- 
ing the body back and forward. 

Relax head, letting it drop as a weight. 

Raise hand above the head, relax fingers — 
hand — forearm — upper arm — when it falls limp 
or lifeless at the side. 

The number of exercises is great but not of 
practical value except to the professional class. 
I cannot too strongly urge the great need of 
common-sense and practicability in this work. 

Many exercises are not necessary, but 
practice the few faithfully^ slowly and care- 
fully, establishing rhythm and poise, remem- 
bering that the first essential of success is to 
be in earnest, and do not go on adding "act to 
act and day to day without ever heeding, think- 
ing orasking where the growing line is leading." 

A perfect condition should culminate in a 
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perfect voice for speaking and reading, I can 
say but little upon this interesting and vital 
subject, but under a perfect voice must come 
perfect breathing, not only perfect in mechan- 
ism but absolutely under control, truly respon- 
sive to the will. Under perfect breathing 
must come poise, under poise must come the 
perfect training and gaining control of all the 
muscles of the body. With a little thought 
the voice can be greatly improved. The power 
of a fine voice is beyond reckoning. Nothing 
so quickly distinguishes the cultured from the 
uncultured as pronunciation, enunciation and 
the voice ; and nothing so soon tells us of the 
innate or attained refinement as the voice 
alone. It is capable of greater expression 
than any other organ, and more wonderful ; 
then give to it thought. 

To sum up: Physical Culture in its true 
sense is for preserving the body, economizing 
the nerve forces, and not for overusing them to 
perform feats of strength or exertion, but to 
keep the body strong by the daily exercising 
of unused muscles, and learning to use all 
muscles which should work in harmony in the 
doing of every act. We should be in such 
condition that every move we made or word 
we spoke gave us pleasure and satisfaction. 

Finis. 



^A S an eradlcator of all Impurities flrom the •ystem 
(d^S^ and a Talaable adjunct in the preser^atton of 

liealtll) we suggest the use of the famous 

Silurian Spring Water. 

A natural mineral water possessing most valuable remedial properties. 
As a table 'water it will be found exceedingly palatable. 
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Analysis. 

Chemical Laboratory of Rush Mbdical CoLLscBf 

Chicago, January xo, x88o. 

Gbntlbmbn— Upon subjecting the Siluriak Mineral Water to 
chemical analysis, I find each gallon of 331 inches contains : 

Chloride of Sodium 0.1926 grains. 

Sulphate of Sodium 0.39x7 •• 

Bi-carbonate of Sodium 0.0301 

Carbonate of Calcium 9*9377 

Carbonate of Magnesium 6.8324 " 

Carbonate of Iron 0.1285 " 

Phosphate of Iron traces. 

Phosphate of Manganese traces. 

Alumina 0.5837 grains. 

Silica 0.7004 " 

Organic Matter, , , , .very faint trace. 

Total solids x8.686x grains. 

Carbonic Acid Gas 44.7 cubic inches per gallon. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the water is its re- 
markable freedom from organic matter; it is the purest w^ater in 
this respect that I have ever examined, and this organic purity 
undoubtedly greatly increases the alterative and diuretic effects 
of its mineralconstituents. 

WALTER S. HAINES, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in Rush Medical College, 

It will also be seen from the analysis that the Silurian Spring Water 
holds in solution minerals and gases which are known to produce a gentle, 
yet efficient and permanent alterative, diuretic and slightly laxative effect; 
moderately stimulating the stomach, liver, bowels and kidneys to fresh 
and healthy activity, and by correcting any disorders that these all 
important organs may be suffering from, bringing new health and strength 
to the entire system. 

It is a specific for all lilver. Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Brlgbt's Disease (in its incipiency) and Diabetes, 

For further information, testimonials, prices, etc., a ss-page pamphlet 
will be mailed free upon application to the Spring or any of its Branches. 

SILURIAN MINERAL SPRING CO., 

Waukesha, Wis. 

BRTCNCH DBPOTS > 

CHICAGO--X57 Wabash Ave. Chas. H. Ovitt, GenH Agent. 

NEW YORK CITY— XX West 37th St. Hknri Rkynaud, Gen'l Agent. 

MEMPHIS-65 Madison St. Gbo. W. Ovitt, Gen'l Agent. 
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Home Agi ' 

diirobed, ihe awfa^ cors™s oi 
wort. «he'B lirtd out, not from 
unnaliiral wenrinr oF unnimra] 
wean Ihe BqulpoUc Waist.' 



HOLMES&CO. 

MANU FACTU RERS. 



Union Undergarments. 

This ntw cul represenis x'ntsl^U an ifit, and 
poinn of InierssU aia [hers delinealed which 

S'E 1 ftllneu not (bund in any oitaer nalie. 
ny lady wha will give il a. litile study wi[l 
diicovcr thai wliat ihe hat complained of in 
aLI other makes has heen obviated by our new 
patent. We send our garmenlB to every State 
and Territory in the country. They aia 
FAULTLESS IN PIT 

nem Palenl, repreHoted in cut. then you will 
buy no others. Thii is ihe most inipan.-m[ 
feature in a Union Undergarment. HIzb 
Qrade, Pall ResuUr made. Full Fub- 
loned. All siiea and colors. Silk Menno, 
Jaeger Wool, Balbriggan and all popular 
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Holmes & Go's] 



very lady try 
iheEquestna 

I b'lhionable. 
Before purchaifaig, see Holmes 
^resented in Che preceding cut, 

shipboard ; and a very wise thine to do. 

Only one complain! has reached^ us, an 
1 been the breaking away at thefbrk oftfa 

Alter a carefi.! study lor tliebejl wayto 

ar comes-which prevents it Irom breaking 
When ont gatmenls are not found wiH 

i Price List, and we will send you roles for Self frokt vmi 
lasureand "Swalchei" to any pan of the United Stales. Gllini 

HOLKIES & CO., 109 KlnsBton St., Boston, 



That 

H USBAND 

Of Yours 

—your brother— «oinebody*s else brother— your son — too mach 
business — ^hard office work— don't eat well, sleep well, feel well- 
unnatural tiredness — ^general-feel-badly-all-over— Too much in- 
doors — ^too little outdoors— Drugs to the dog;^— men are not 
pharmaceutical repositories — Nature smiles remedy — all outdoors 
is open — the balsam of the open air is theirs— Walking is tiresome 
— ^horseback riding is expensive — ^bnggy driving as prosaic as 
riding on a rail — no activity — ^no exhilaration in them — If all the 
world knew how easy it is to bicycle— that three half-hours teach 
anyone— how healthfol, how joyful, how sensible, how &scinating, 
how popular, how economical it is, all the world would bicycle- 
business brains be renovated — good appetites — good feeling every- 
where — men would do in six hours what they don^t now do in 
twelve — Ladies, teach the Gospel of Outdoors to those you love— 
— teach it to yourself— outdoors is yours as well as theirs— deli- 
cate women are nn&shionable — Nature moulded the female figure 
in perfection of loveliness — women of to-day are seeking health 
and strength — The open summer breathes breezy welcome to all 
creation — Free at all Columbia bicycle agencies>-there are a 
thousand of them— or send two two-cent stamps to Pope M%. Co., 
22Z Columbus Ave., Boston, to receive a few ounces of informa- 
tion about cycles and cycling, worth a hundred dollars an ounce 
to you and yours — Not a word about Columbias— enough for the 
day to offer health and happiness — to-morrow you and yours will 
buy a bicycle — a Columbia — we have no fear — folks make no 
mistake in buying Columbias. 

la Warren St., New York. 391 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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At>solutely f>ure 3^^^^^^^^ O)coa. 



'T^HE well-known chemical expert, Prof. James F. 
'*' Babcock, who was for many years State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, recently purchased in open market a 
sample of WALTER BAKER & CO.'S BREAKFAST 
COCOA, and after making a careful analysis, filed the 
following certificate : 



Boston, Jan. 20, 1892. 

This Cbrtifies that I have made a very thorough 
chemical and microscopic examination ofthe article 
known as Walter Bakbr & Co.'s Breakfast 
Cocoa, and I have compared the results with those 
found from a similar examination of the pure 
roasted cocoa-bean. 

I find that Walter Baker & Co.'s Breakfast 
Cocoa ts absoluttly pure. It contains no trace of 
any substance foreign to the pure roasted cocoa- 
bean. The color is that of pure cocoa. The flavor 
is natural and not artificial ; and the product is in 
every particular such as must have been produced 
from the pure cocoa-bean without the addition of 
any chemical^ alkali, acid, or artificial flavoring 
substance which are to be detected in cocoas pre- 
pared by the so-called " Dutch process." 



[Signed] 



JAMES F. BABCOCK. 



Referring to the use of alkalies and other chemicals in 

cocoas manufactured by the Dutch process, one of the leading 

physicians of Boston says: 

" I would say that while some persons and certain conditions of the 
system might bear without injury dilute alkaline liquids taken at not 
frequent intervals, yet the great majority of persons and those with a 
sensitive stomach could not bear the daily use of such liquids without 
serious injury. It would produce gastritis, or inflammation ofthe mucous 
membrane ot the stomach, of varying degree, according to the frequency 
and amount taken and the susceptibility of the person. This would be 
accompanied with many of the symptoms of dyspepsia, and if carried to 
any considerable extent, with troublesome eruption of the skin, and not 
inire<)uently with serious disturbance of the functions of the kidneys. I 
certamly think its long continuance would be dangerous.*' 



SPARE WOMEN. 

Thin women know how much beauty owes to plumpness. 
Beautiful women know how much it owes to comfort. Men 
do not think of these things very deeply ; beauty does not 
seem to them to call for analysis. 

What is thinness ? Too little fat. You say you are losing 
flesh when you are getting thin. It is fat. You are losing fat ; 
and fat belongs to health and comfort as well as to beauty. 

If a woman imagines she cares more for beauty than for 
comfort and health, it is because she does not see that there is 
no beauty without comfort and health. 

The means of beauty and comfort and health, to some 
who are thin, is careful living and Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod-Uver Oil. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write 
for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 133 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Scott^s Emulsion of Cod-Uver Oil, at any druggist's, $1. 
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